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ABSTRACT 

Although there has been much interest in the United 
States about Japanese education, few studies have examined the 
Japanese school system from the teachers' perspective. This study 
investigated 143 Japanesis and 386 U.S. high school teachers' 
attitudes concerning their work conditions, roles and 
responsibilities, and work experiences. An attitudinal survey was 
used to record views on their professional situations from 143 
Japanese and 386 U.S. teachers. Teachers in the United States scored 
higher on every item concerning job satisfaction than did the 
teachers in Japan. The cause of the Japanese teachers' 
dissatisfaction appeared to be rooted in their expectations of the 
job '^efore becoming a teacher. While U.S. teachers reported more job 
centrality than did Japanese teachers, job centrality took on much 
more negative attributes in the United States than in Japan. In the 
area of job stress, the only item significant for the Japanese 
teachers was concern over the ability of teachers to get control of 
the curriculiim and materials being used in their classrooms, while 
U.S. teachers were concerned with the concrete problems of their 
jobs, class size and after-school work, and the general morale of the 
staff. Differences in concerns between teachers in the two countries 
appeared to result from the teachers' need to give their students the 
best possible preparation for becoming a productive person in the 
society and, therefore, reflected what society felt those 
prerequisites for entrance should be. (Author/NB) 
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ABSTRACT 

This study investigates Japanese and United States high school teachers' atUtudes 
concerning their work condiUons, roles and responsibiliUes. and vori experiences. An 
attitudinal survey vas used to record H3 Japanese and 386 United States teachers vievs on 
their professional situation. The study shoved that vhile teachers in both countries are 
very dedicated to their profession, their concerns are different. Hovever, tho differences 
result from the teacher s need to give their students the best possible preparaUon for 
becoming a productive person in the society and, therefore, reflect vhat society feels those 
prerequisites for entrance should be. 
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A CRO$$-CUlTURAf. COMPARISON OF FACTORS AFFRgiNG THR FOR SATISFACTION OF U S. AMD 

JAPANESE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

I INTRODUCTION 

There hu been much interest generated in the U.S. concerning Japanese education. Numerous 
oagtzine and journal article, not to mention books about the Japanese classroom situation and beharior 
and attitudes of ttc students and parents hvrn been written. However, few such studies examine the 
Japanese school system through the teachers' perrspectire. The perceptions of teachers within a system 
may provide insight into how the system works. ThiP. in turn, will assist outsiders in understanding 
why the Japanese system has been so successful. 

It is the purpose of this research to explore teachers' attitudes towards the teaching profession. The 
concept of job satisfaction will help ascertain how satisfied and enthusiastic teachers are. as well as the 
factors inportant for professional satisfaction. This knowledge may assist policy makers and educators 
in the United States understand the differences and similarities that exist between letichers of these two 
cultures. 

This paper begins with a review of the literature involving U.S. and Japanese teachers and job 
satisfaction. The methodology and the results of the study will then be described. The paper will 
conclude with a discussion of the importance and implications of the findings for U.S. and Japanese 
education. 

11. REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Although no cross-cultural studies have been done on job satisfaction concerning Japanese and U.S. 
high school teachers, there is a large amount of material concerning teachers in each country separately. 
This material, while not designed for cross-cultural comparisons, allows for a basic understanding of 
the attitudes which prevail in the two countries. 
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■ Aluooomy 

Autonomy in the school it t mijof area of concern for both Japanese and U.S. teachers. Autonomy 
has been linked to higher levels of {ob satisfaction (Couglan. 1 971; Haughey and Murphy. 1983) and 
autonomy in the classroon is important to both the U.S. and Japanese teachers (Morimoto.1 981 ). For 
Japanese teachers, control over the national curriculum and materials used in their individual 
classrooms was vert important (Kawakaai. 1977). 
Mole MuItipUcItyaad Stress 

The role of the teacher, as it takes on multiple-dimensions, such as teacher, clerk, cafeteria manager, 
parent, becomes confusing for some teachers. They sense that their primary responsibility of educating 
the student is being diluted. The more diverse their roles tend to be. the more difficult it seems for 
teachers to keep focus of the reason why they are in the school; that is to teach. 

Such types of role ambiguity and conflict causes stress and exhaustion among U.S. teachers 
(Bacharach. Bauer, and Shedd, 1986: ; Lilt and Turk. 1985: Frankfurt-Michigan-Sheffield Study Program 
at the University of Michigan (FMSl. 1986; Plerson. 1984). This multiplication of roles forces teachers 
to expend energy in different directions, sometimes to the detriment of their original purpose. 
Therefore, multiplicity of roles has caused anxiety and has often led to teacher burnout and early 
retirement. 

Stress is not unusual in Japan. In fact, there is good indication that stress is high among Japanese 
teachers (Ohshima. 1986). However, stress is related more to political affiliation and class 
consciousness (Nagoshi. 1976). The association with socio-economic class defines the teachers* 
perceptions of their classrooms, schools, and societies. Differences in class consciousness is believed to 
affect teachers- concepu of egalitarianiy " '«« the school and with their students (Cummings. 1980). This 
can cause conflict within the school betweon faculty members. 

It Is Interesting that multiplicity of roles for Japanese teachers docs not seem to be a source of 
stress. Japanese teachers are responsible for many aspects of the student's total education, such as 
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guidance and career counseling (Scliilier and Walberg. 1982) and moreover, seems to enliance 
teachers status in Japan. Japanese teacliers indicated tliai diversification of teachers' roles in and 
out of school wu important and believed that the specialization of U.S. teachers detracted from U.S. 
teachers' status (Bereday and Masui, 1973). 
Status 

Sutus of the profession in society has been a major concern for the Japanese and U.S. teachers (FMS. 
1986: Ohshima. 1986). In Japan it appears that women receive less respect from parents than men 
teachers (Moch'zuki. 1984), In the U.S.. while teachers are not very satisfied with their reception in 
society, the degree that statvs plays in }ob satisfaction for teachers seems to be quite low (Carey. 1980), 
Studeot /Ptnat /Community Matl Teacher Retuioos 

Teacher-student relations appear to be excellent in Japan. In a study by Coladarci (1 959). teachers 
were identified as the adult students most admired. However, a cross-cultural study conducted with 
elementary school children showed that Japanese students "like' and 'have respect" for their teachers 
less than American teachers, but are more obedient (Sorifu Aoshonen Talsakubuhen. 1980). 

Japanese teachers also seem to have a good relationship with parents. This is in part due to the 
teacher's assumed responsibility for the character building of the student (Sumiya, 1 967) and. 
therefore, parents tend to show respect to and work closely with the teacher concerning discipline and 
instruction (Vogel, 1965: Morimoto. 1982). However, parents tend to be more critical of women teachers 
than men teachers (Mouer. 1976). 

The attitudes of the community affect how icschers feel ebout their profession. Negative attitudes of 
parents concerning education have been shown to be a strong source of dissatisfaction (Holdaway. 1 978: 
National Education Association. 1980). Japanese teachers, on the other hand, seem to receive more 
respect from the community than do U.S. teachers (White. 1987). 
Teacher-Principal Relations 

Principals fulfill very different roles In the two educational systems. In Japan, principals are 
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assigned w their main positiout by Uie provincJai or municipal board of education. Because of this, the 
principal is not seen by teachers as an integrated part of the daily operation in the school (Kawakami. 
1977). Japanese teachers show t strong tendency to want to be autonomous from their superiors and 
educational directives (Ito. 1971; Kawakami. 1977). Administrators who have not supported teacher 
innovations or who have discouraged such initiatives have caused teachers to quit the teaching 
profession (Yoshioka, 1983). 

U.S. teacher perception of the principal was a large factor contributing to the school climate (Litt 
and Turk. 1985). One study showed a high correlation between job mobility and dissatisfaction with the 
principal (Bloland and Shelly, 1980). yet. in another study, only job satisfaction was linked with 
supervisory behavior (Bacharach. Bauer, and Shedd. 1986). Lack of communication with the 
administrator in chfjge of the building where teachers worked was shown to produce strong 
dissatisfaction (Bacharach, Bauer and Shedd. 1986: Haughey and Murphy. 1983). 
Adaiaistntive Ptnicipuioa 

The greatest area of concern for U.S. teachers tends to be participation in administrative decisions. 
Teachers believe they should have more input into the decision making process which, in turn, would 
increase their levels of job satisfaction (Bacharach. 1986: Beiasco and Alutto. 1972; Lord and Horn. 
1987). A slightly decentralized, but formal relationship between teachers and administrators has been 
suggested as a means of improving tet.;jers' attitudes toward their jobs (Miskel. Fwurly. and Stewart. 
1979). 

Japanese teachers want a much bigger role in deciding administrative policy than they have now (ito. 
1971: Sako. 1984). They have indicated that teachers' meeting should be used for discussion and not 
just to review policy (Kawakami. 1977). The role and voice of the teachers' union is very clear and 
sfong pertaining to this issue. The union seeks active participation in policy making at both the 
provincial and school level (White. 1987). 
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Insufficient salary has been a strong source of dissatisfaction for teachers in the U.S. It is linked 
with the intention to leave the profession (Litt and Turk, 1985). Salary appears to be a problem with 
Japanese teachers as well. Despite reports that Japanese salary rates are much more favorable than 
those in the U.S. (OERI. 1987; White. 1987). Japanese teachers have indicated that low salary was the 
biggest source of dissatisfaction in their jobs (Nakauchi and Kawai. 1970: Takahashi, 1971). 
Job SMtisfMCtiOQ 

Teacher satisfaction in the U.S. was shown to center around the work iuelf (Holdaway, 1978). U.S. 
teachers generally identified enjoyment of working with students as a major source of enthusiasm 
(Dedrick. Hawkes and Smith. 1981: Farber. 1984: FMS. 1986: Haughey and Murphy. 1983: 
Holdavay.1978). However, interaction with students was not seen as a motivator for career change 
(Bloland and Shelly 1980). 

Overall. Japanese teachers tend to be more satisfied with their school as a work area than U.S. 
teachers (Morimoto. 1982). Main sources of dissatisfaction with the school were identified as salary 
(Nakauchi and Kawai. 1970) and job security (Kawakami. 1977). 

U.S. teachers seem to be satisfied with their profession (National Educational Association. 1980: 
Bacharach. Bauer, and Shedd. 1986). However, only a a few teachers (25X ) indicated that they would 
enter teaching ngain if they had another chance (National Educational Association. 1980: Bacharach. 
Bauer, and Shedd. 1986). 
Smmiry 

As the literature indicates. Japanese teachers appear to be more satisfied with their occupation than 
U.S. teachers. Japanese teachers derive their satisfaction from their sense of professionalism and 
confact with students. Areas of dissatisfaction are autonomy in the classroom, class consciousness and 
salary. U.S. teachers have indicated student-teacher interaction and interaction among colleagues as 
major sources of satisfaction. Sources of dissatisfaction seem to be conflicts with administration. 
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administrative tulct. and salary. 

There are severe limitations in trying to derive hypotheses from uni-cultural studies. For the 
purpose of this study, perhaps if. is more beneficial to pose questions. What are the similarities and 
differences between U.S. and Japanese teachers? Are there factors inherent within the profession of 
teaching that are not culture bound, and if so what are they? Given the similarities and differences, 
what are the possibilities of borrowing from each others' educational system? The purpose of this paper 
will be to answer these questions in context of teachers' attitudes towards their occupation. 

IV. METHODOLOCy 

An attitudinal questionnaire was used in the two countries to record tecchers" views on their 
teaching situation. The questions and format of the questionnaire in English were pre-tested in the 
United States (Michigan) and England (Sheffield) and. for this study, was translated into Japanese. 
Instead of using back-translation into English, in order to check on the extent to which the intent of the 
U.S. questionnaire had been achieved, a different procedure was used. Three Japanese high school 
teachers were asked individually to explain what each question meant to them as teachers. Their 
answers were then used to refine the wording of the questionnaire both to fit conditions in Japan and 
align the meaning with iliat intended in the U.S. version. The Japanese questionnaire was distributed in 
October of 1986. the middle of the second trimester and the U.S. questionnaire was mailed to teachers in 
the middle of December. 

The questionnaire used in Japan contained only cerwin parts of the questionnaire used in the 
United States. These sections concerned work experience, conditions of work, and roles and 
responsibilities of teachers. The section concerning classroom practices and much of the detailed 
demographics were omitted. This revised questionnaire consists of 4 sections: demographics, conditions 
in the school, roles and responsibilities, and general experience of work. The work conditions section 
contained 28 questions and the roles and responsibilities section consisted of 16 question. 
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The work conditions snd roles and responsibilities sections consist of statemenu concerning 
conditions or situations in the school and two accompanying questions. One question asks how much a 
condition or situation is present in their job and the other how important it is to their job satisfaction. 
Each teacher is instructed to answer each question for each statement. The scales for each question are 
3- A lot. 2- Somewhat, and I- A little. In the general experience of work section, there were six 
questions. Each question hu four possible answers which range from i' A great deal to I -Very little. 

A total of 2<9 questionnaires were distributed in Tokyo. Hiroshima. Fukuyama. and Olta. Japan. For 
the cities of Hiroshima. Fukuyama and OItt, fhe Hiroshima YMCA served as the main distributor using 
their contacu with Japanese high schools and teachers In the area. In Tokyo, twc teachers presently 
teaching in two different high schools served u distributors. 

In the cities of Hiroshima, Fukuyama, and Olta, the YMCA gave copies of the questionnaires to 
teachers who had contact with the YMCA. These teachers then took the questionnaires Into their schools 
and asked the teachers Individually to fill out the questionnaires. When teachers had completed the 
questionnaire, they placed them In a sealed unmarked envelope and gave them to the teacier responsible 
for distributing the questionnaire in that school. The teacher assisting in distribution then returned 
the sealed envelopes to the Hiroshima YMCA. The YMCA mailed all the envelopes from these three sites 
to the United States. 

The questionnaires mailed to the two teachers in Tokyo were given to the individual teachers in the 
school where they taught. The answered questionnaires were then put into unmarked envelopes, sealed, 
and then returned to the distributing teacher in that school. 

Each of the three distributors gave an account of how many they actually distributed to the schools 
and how many they received. A total of two weeks went by at each site between the time the 
questionnaires were distributed and collected. One hundred forty-three questionnaires were returned 
for a response rate of 59X . 

The U.S. sample of 386 high school teachers, grades 9 to 1 2, were from the state of Michigan. This 
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it a subtaaple of 576 teachert selected by a stratified three-stage probability sampling procedure. 
Teacher* were selected according to ttie size and location of their school with respect to their 
interaediate school districts and local districu. One thousand two hundred questionnaires were sent 
out through direct mailing. From these. 613 teachers sent back responses (51X ). Of the 613. 22 were 
unusable because the respondenu were no longer teaching or the questionnaire was incompletely filled 
out and another 15 were returned because of incorrect addresses. Therefore, the total usable sample 
576. 

The Japanese and U.S. samples represented in Figures 1 and 2 respectively. The U.S.. and Japanese 
samples were similar in terms of sex and marital status. However, there wm a difference in the school 
setting and the age of the teachers. A majority of the Japanese teachers were from city schools and the 
U.S. teahcers were predominately from suburban schools. The U.S. teachers were notably much older 
than the Japanese teachers. Only 9X of the U.S. sample were under 30 years of age as opposed to 23X of 
the Japanese teachers. 
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FIGURE 2 
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V. RESULTS 

The quettlonnalrc conuJnt three questions pemlning to general job satisfaction. These three 
questions were: 

1 . In general, how much do you enjoy teaching as an occupation? 

2. In genera!, how much would you say that teaching measures up to the sort of work 
you wanted when you entered the profession? 

3. Knowing what you know now, !f you had to decide all over again whether to enter 
teaching, how likely Is It that you would do so? 

The ratings of the above three questions were added together to construct an overall job satisfaction 
dependent variable. The independent variables lor the Japanese sample were the 28 questions on woric 
conditions, 16 questions on roles and responsibilities, sex, age, marital status, setting of school, number 
of years full time teaching experience, union membership, and whether or not they taught at a public or 
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private high school. The independent variables for the U.S. sample were the same as the Japanese except 
union meinbershitJ and type of school wught at were omitted and mefflbership in local, regional, or 
national organizations were included. Stepwise regressions vere then run. 

Analysis of variance were computed for each of the individual questions concerning general job 
satisfaction and the overall composite job satisfaction variable comparing the means of the U.S. and 
Japanese teachers. This was done to see if there was a significant difference in the levels of satisfaction 
of U.S. and Japanese teachers. 
Fiadiogs 

U.S. teachers were much more satisfied with teaching than the Japanese. This was true for all job 
satisfaction variables (see Table 1). U.S. teachers were significantly more content with their occupation, 
expectations from the occupation, and willingness to enter teaching again. This was also true of the 
composite, overall job satisfaction variable (see Table 2). This suggests that U.S. teachers have been 
more able to attain their professional goals and aspirations than the Japanese. 

However, these resulu should be viewed with caution. The United States sample had higher means 
on ail portions of the questionnaire. The Japanese, overall, chose extreme answers less than the U.S. 
teachers in the sample. This tendency has also been observed by Zax and Takahashi (1967). 

TABLE 1 



JOB SATXSFACTTOH 


HEAK 




JAPAN 


U.S. 


JAPAN 


n. s. 




a. 76 


3. 69 


. 7?Be 


. 6321 


In ««a«caX. iMv ttuola would rovi mmy ttet 
to«olil»a MMOUreo up Uio oort of wor)( 
root w«ntod wftim you «nt«ro<i Uso proCeooloxx? 


2. 46 


3. 20 


. 70ia 


. 7134 


Xnow&ng ^rta^t you know now. i.C you bad to 
dool^o mX\ VTWX «0«dLa «ftM»ttaor to entor 
toootiln^. how llkoly It ttet you would 
do mof 


a. 37 


3. 11 


. 9366 


. 9236 


O^^orall OAtjLoCootjLon. 


7. 60 


9. 96 

- 


a. 097 


1. 961 
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TABLE 2 



ANALYSIS OF VARIENCE OF JOB SATISFACTION BY COUNTRY 


1 

df 


MS 


F 


In genaral, hov math do jm enjoy ta&^^iing as an occupation? 


1,522 


7i.21 


162.70*** 


In 9«naral, hov lAich vould you my that taacMng aaaauras 

up to tJia sort of wrtc you vantad «ien you antarod tha 
profaaaion? 


1,523 


70.70 


139. 94««« 


Inovlng itet you knov nov. If you bad to daclda all orar 
again vbdthar to antar taaching^ hov likaly ia it tbat 
you vould do ao/ 


1,520 


56.96 


66. 29*** 


Orarall job aatiafactian. 


1,S17 


579.56 


142. 75*** 



p<.001«» 

(heat tt Job SktisfMctioQ 

Both groups indicated that professional attributes of the job were sources of satisfaction. U.S. and 
Japanese teachers indicated that some type of curriculum develooment was necessary. However, the way 
in which this could occur and the direction of their application were quite different . 

Significant Items for the Japanese teachers were sufficient opportunities for professional 
interactions with colleagues, development of new programs and practices, freedom to decide how to do 
one's work, shtring department administrative ret ponslblilties, and supportive parenu (see Table 3). 
Teachers In the United States cited curriculum development, feeliog encouraged to experiment with new 
strategies and ideas, respect In the commurity, good pay and counseling studenu as significant 
contributors to their job satisfaction (see Table 3). 
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TABLE 3 

SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSES FOR THE 
INDPENOENT VARIABLE OVERALL JOB SATISFACTION 



JAPAN 


B 


SEB 


0 


RSq 


f 


1 htve the n-eedom to decide how 1 do my work. 


.99 


.32 


.27 


.29 




New ppogrtms nod pracUces are given enough 
opportunity to develop. 


1.01 


.33 


.26 


.36 


1 7.74« • • 


1 have sufTfcfent opportunity for profeaalona! 
Interaction with other colleagues. 


1.66 


.31 


.47 


.22 




The parents of my students are supportive. 


.65 


.31 


.16 


.39 


14.91*** 


Sharing of responsibilities for administration 
in my subject department. 


.65 


.31 


.19 


.41 


13.26--- 


UNITED STATES 












1 feel encouraged to experiment with different 
Ideas strategies and Ideas. 


.99 


.17 


-.35 


.12 


31.62««« 


Teachers In this community are regarded with 
respect. 


.95 


.19 


.27 


.19 


27.13--- 


The pay Is good. 


.49 


.17 


.19 


.25 


16.69* • - 


I am Involved In counseling Individual students. 


.35 


.15 


.12 


.26 


I4.60*** 


1 work with rolleaguea on curriculum development. 


.41 


.17 


.15 


.27 


16.52*** 



p<,oor" 

lOBCEWTRALlTY 

There were two questions in the questionnaire designed to elicit responses about how much a teacher 
makes their lives work part of their lives. These questions were: 

1. To what extent is success at your work important to you. compared with success 
In other things you do? 

2. To what extent do matters connected with your work occup/ your thoughts 
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outside working hours? 

Results of these two questions were combined to form the dependent variable for overall job 
ceotralf ty. The independent variables for Japan and the U.S. were the same as the job satisfaction 
variables. Stepwise regression were done to determine what variables contributed to overall job 
centrality in both countries as well as how much each variable contributed. 
Finditigs 

Ovenlljob CeatrMlity 

The U.S. teachers showed a higher mean for job centrality than did the Japan^ teachers (see Tables 
4 and 5)^ This indicates tnat U.S. teachers think about and center their lives around their jobs more than 
Japanese teachers. However, a majority of the variables were negatively correlated to U.S. job centrality. 
This indicates that the dependent variable used for job centrality had a negative connotation for U.S. 
teachers that was not evident jp. the Japanese teachers. That Is, U.S. teachers were more likely to 
consider job centrality as a source of dissatisfaction than the Japanese teachers. 

TABLE 4 



n. S. AMD JAPANESE UEANS FOR 
JOB CENTOALnr 


UEAN 


1 STD DEY 


JAPAH 


U.S. 


JAPAN 


U.S. 


To \ltm\. extwat ia •uoosaa at your work 
lapoctant to you. coaparad vith success In 
other tMnga you do? 


3.11 


1 

3.50 


.7181 


.6419 


To vhst extant do Mttora connected with 
Tour vorK occupy ytnur thoughts outside 
vorkisg hours? 


3.43 


3.5G 


.7755 


.6109 


Overall job centralitr 


6.55 


7.05 


1.268 


.955 



.16 



M 



TABLE 5 



ANALYSES OF VARIENCE ON JOB CENTRALITY BY COUNTRY 


df 


MS 


F 


To itet extent is success at your mrk i^wrtant to you, 
cowared vith success in other things tou Co'' 


1.524 


15.73 


35.77«» 


To that extent do Mtteis cannected »itli your fork occupy 
Tonr rhiiifht* mift^d^ imrHf>j_iifl»irt? 


1,526 


1.42 


3.27 


Overall job ceatrality 


1.524 


26.14 


23.82»« 



p<.10 
p<.001*« 

Significant items for the Japanese teachers were freedom to decide how to do their work and 
involvement in parenul contacU (see Table 6). In the U.S.. the significant items that were negatively 
correlated were the amount of after-school work, amount of clerical and administrative work. The well- 
being of students was the only item with a positive BeU score. 



TABLE 6 



SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSES OF OVERALL JOO CENTRALITY 



JAPAN 


D 


SE D 


0 


RSq 


F 


Jjiave nreedom to decide how I do my work. 


.91 


.20 


.37 


.21 


13.S7**** 


1 am Involved In Initiating parental conUcts. 


.34 


.19 


.27 


.21 


13.06-**- 


UNITED STATES 












The amount of aaer-school work Is reasonable 




.07 


-.24 


.06 


14.43'* 


The amount of clerical and administrative work 
1 have to do (s reasonable for me. 


-.19 


.00 


-.15 


.12 


7.94** ** ** 


1 work with colleagues on the well-^elng 
of students. 


.17 


.1 1 


.14 


.10 


0.0 1 ** •* - 


Marital status 


-.29 


.1 1 


-.1G 


.09 


10.37**-- 



P<.00j«* 
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IQB STRESS 
MettHxJ 

One iteiB on the questionnaire was related to stress in the work place. This item was: 
Overall, how much stress do you experience In your present Job? 

A step wise regression was done using this question as the dependent variable and the 
independent variable were the same as used in the job satisfaction and job cenirality sections for 
each country. 
Results 

U.S. and Japanese teachers reported an equal amount of srress on the job. There was no 
significant difference between the teachers in the two countries (see Tables 7 and 8.). This was the 
only item that was not significant between the two countries. The high percentage of union members 
in the Japanese sample may account for these results since union teachers expressed significantly 
higher levels of stress than non-union members. 
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For the Japanese, only one item contributed to stress and thai was the opportunity to develop new 
programs and practices. For the U.S.. staff morale, after-school work and the size of the classrooms 
were significantly related to teachers' perceptions of stress (see Table 9). 
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TABLE 9 

SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSES OF STRESS 



1 JAPAN 


B 


SEB 


13 


RSq 


F 


New programs and practices are given enough 
opportunity to develop. 


-.49 


.13 


-.32 


.10 


11.33««« 


UNITED STATES 












In my school, staff morale is generally good. 


-.26 


.06 


-.28 


.08 


19.88* 


The amount of afler-school woric is reasonable. 


-.18 


.05 


-.21 


.12 
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The sizes of my classes are reasonable. 


-.18 
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-.18 


.15 
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HI. DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 
J<A AtisfMCtion 

The results from this study contradict previously held beliefs that Japanese teachers are more 
content than U.S. teachers. Indeed, it was quite surprising that U.S. teachers scored higher on every 
Item concerning job satisfaction than the Japanese. However, should be viewed with caution. The 
Japanese, overall, chose extreme answers less than the U.S. teachers in the sample. This tendency has 
also been observed by Zax and Takahashi (1967). 

The cause of the Japanese teachers' dissatisfaction is rooied in their expectations of the job before 
becoming a teacher. Teachers expect more gratification from teaching than they actually receive. They 
expect much from their position and. therefore, are more disappointed than U.S. teachers when these 
expectations are not met. 

A situation where Japanese teachers develop programs and methods of presenution. free from the 
constraints of the administration and local boards of education with the support of the parenU would be 
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an ideal sliuitiou. The freedom to decide how to do ones' work, coupled with professional interaction 
and the developfflent of new programs, would enhance the teachers* subject area knowledge. Armed with 
this new knowledge, teachers look for the support of the parents to encourage their children to study. 

The teachers in the United Sutes look towards job satisfaction with a slant towards student centered 
learning. Curriculum development and experimenution with new ideu and strategies help develop the 
process which encourages studenu. It is here that counseling the students becomes Jmporttnt. By 
talking to studenu and encouraging them to develop u individuals, the teacher gains insight into each 
child's needs and thus can specially adapt the curriculum to these needs. 

It is very interesting that both Japanese and United States teachers view professional development 
and autonomy as sources of job satisfaction. However. United Sutes teachers turn towards their students 
as a source of guidance for curriculum development and the Japanese to the parenu. The Japanese see 
involvement of the family, especially in high school, as an important tool helping to prepare a student 
for the university entrance examinations, which become- a concern at this level. 

In both countries, pay was related to whether or not a teacher would enter the profession again if one 
had the opportunity to decide all over again. For the Japanese, pay seemed to be t concern in chosing the 
profession, but not necessarily contributing to the overall satisfaction of teachers. 

For the United States sample, pay is correlated with respect in the community. Tu-.'it'.eni indicate 
that a better pay scale would increase their standing in the community. A higher economic status in the 
community would increase the community's and. therefore, the students' respect for their teachers, 
/i>t Ceatnlhy 

It was quite surprising to find that U.S. teachers had more job centrality than Japanese teachers, 
given the literature available. However, as suted before, in the U.S., job centrality took on much more 
nejatlve aiiribuies than in Japan. One possible explanation could be work habiu. 

In the United Sutes. teachers, after the final bell has rung, will take work home with them. In 
Japan, work Is rarely taken home. Teachers will suy at school, sometimes until late at night grading 
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examinuiont or constructing the daily lesson plans. 

Differences in the concerns of Japanese and U.S. teachers are interesting. The Japanese are 
concerned with the conditions facing their roles within the school, where U.S. teachers are trying to rid 
themselves of the paper work required by the school s administration is a predominate theme. 
Joif Stress 

Stress is the item in which the differences between ?Jie Japanese and United Stales teachers became 
very apparent. The only item significant for the Japanese teachers concerned the ability of teachers to 
get control of the curriculum and materials being used in their classroom. The United States teachers 
were more concerned with the concrete problems of their job. class size and after-school work, and the 
general morale of the staff. 

VII. CONausiON 

The differences and similarities between the U.S. and Japanese teachers are quite striking. They are 
a resHit of both a keen need to give their students the best possible preparation for becoming a 
productive person in the society and a reflection of what society feels those prerequisites for entrance 
should be. Moreover, it Indicates that the goals and aspirations of the teachers in the two countries are 
essentially the same. 

This is not to say that the profession in both countries functions similarly. The needs of the two 
cultural settings do not allow for such an occurrence. Training children capable of critical thinking, as 
done in the U.S.. will not produce a student prepared to take a university entrance examination, as in 
Japan. Nor can one attempt to compare these two types of students using a single testing instrument. 
The achievement of one goal does not Insure the other. 

This important point should be kept in mind when discussing the values or demerits of any 
educational system. It is too easy to analyze individual aspects of a system, e.g. testing, performance, 
behavior, without first recognizing the basic philosophy which structures the system. It is only through 
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u undert unding of t syiiem't pwiicular phifosophy thai one can understand Its parts. The Japanese 
system is a case in point. 

The needs and expectations of the Japanese society have been shaped by historic, economic, and 
legendary occurrences. These eveo», or their Ii^cologicr^ ;a«r.ifestations as in the case of religion or 
folk lore, have created a situation unique to the country and people of Japan. In response, measures 
were taken to alleviate or, in some cases, increue the effect caused by the event. It was through the 
educational system that these changes were manifestea. 

Now. the United States in looking towards the Japanese system for answers to some of its difficult 
problems. It is very possible that the Japanese school system can provide some arswcrs and that the 
United States can and. Indeed, must learn from them. The observers and analyzers must realize that the 
procedures, functions, and designs of the Japanese system aerve a purpose to fit a specific situation 
which has developed within Japan. The philosophy and underlying assumptions being made are solidly 
based on the cultural history of Japan, factual or devised, it doesn't matter. The reality is that it exists 
and is believed. 

It is in this light that this study hu iu greatest significance. Through understanding the 
conditions and concerns of teachers within the system, some of the underlying premises of the two 
educational systems become apparent. In japan, this means rigorous studies to do well on the university 
entrance examinations. In the U.S., it means the development of critical thinking skills designed for 
each individual. These goals should not be forgotten when considering positive and negative attributes 
of botl. systems. 
Implications 

Given the limitations and methods of the sampling procedure it is difficult to draw generalizations. 
However,this study does point to some vital differences and, yet, interesting similarities between the 
two educational systems and the teachers responsible for insuring that the system works, it is apparent 
that there are differences in the influences of the various roles, responsibilities and conditions that 
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teachers cncounier. Moreover, the Japanese high school teachers' perspectives seem different from those 
of the Japanese elementary school teachers. 

The nurturing of the student and the small group activities observed in the Japanese elementary 
schools seem to be replaced with a concern for helping the students learn to Intensify their study habits 
at the secondary level. The advanced curricula and rapid, unified pace of the presenwtlon demand such 
skills and perseverance. However, this is a view from only one segment of the educational system and 
cannot be construed to be complete or all encompassing. 

The Japanese system does hold some of the Mswert to the dilemma of falling mathematic and 
scientific aptitude scores of students in the United States. However, before constructing a curriculum 
based on the Japanese model, a thorough study must be done of the role a particular practice fulfills and 
the extent to which this practice can be removed and Implanted Into a system which operates on a 
different set of educational premises. 

One surh common ground exists already. That Is the teaching profession. Wflat Is apparent from 
this study Is that teachers feel a deep seated responsibility towards their students. They are very 
dedicated to the ideal of preparing their students to enter Into the society In which they live. The 
teachers from both countries expressed dissatisfaction in being impeded by various aspects fo their 
educational system from attaining those goals. 

Teachers in both countries are faced with very difficult situations. Although these situations 
differ In each country, teachers still can learn from each other. There Is much to be wught and admired 
in both systems. Still, caution much be urged before adopting any procedure or policy and care must be 
used during implementation. 
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